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‘The Letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth Life. 


Editorial and Summary of Director’s Address 


The Editor had been vainly hoping that this number of the 
College Macaztne might have appeared during the first fortnight of the 
Summer Term. Such a hope, however, was doomed to failure from the 
start. For not only did the Spring musical competitions keep likely 
contributors to the Macazine all too busy for a time, but when material 
was at last ready for the printer, there came the Strike with its inevitable 
“hold-up.” Yet even that had its compensations—unusual experiences, 
sudden intimacies, and a wealth of humour displayed on the omnibuses. 
And I for one would have missed some lovely sunrises, as well as the 
satisfaction of having helped to guard the peaceful approaches to College. 
So we must not complain. 

But to ensure a more timely appearance of the MaGazine under 
ordinary circumstances in future, all those who are sending in contribu- 
tions are asked most earnestly to let the Editor have them before the end 
of each term. It would help considerably if Collegians who run the many 
and varied activities in College life—artistic, sporting, social—as well as 
past Collegians who are accomplishing things abroad, would fall in with 
this suggestion. In this way, all the most interesting features of each 
term would be presented to our readers as “up-to-date” as possible. 

In this connection, might I also say that people at present appear 
much too shy of appearing in print and of letting the world know about 
their various interesting experiences ? Could this weakness be remedied ? 

And now for our present number. The Director has kindly allowed 
the account of his Terminal Address to be summarised, as you will see 
below. The reason for this brevity will be obvious at such atime. Mr. 
Fielden’s article was sent to us from Australia many weeks ago, as a 
contribution to the garland of praise that was being offered to the late 
Mr. Herbert I. Shaipe. It is so full of interesting details connected 
with musical education that it was decided to print it without curtailment 
in this edition. We are also deeply indebted to Mr. Herbert Howells for 
his excellent critique, and Mr. Guy Warrack for his delightful essay. 

This Magazine has, further, to record the loss to the musical world 
of three men who each in his own way did much for the cause of music. 


4 


An appreciation of Lord Stuart of Wortley, Mr. R. Finnie McEwen, and 
Mr. T. F. Shepherdson will be found on another page. 
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The Directors address was necessarily brief, at a time when little 
could be known of the effect that the general strike might have upon 
classes and persons. In that difficult situation the best thing to do, he said, 
was to carry on one’s work at College, for by doing so one would be fitted and 
ready for other duties, should the need arise. This was not the time to 
stand about discussing the pros and cons of the situation, as this helped 
no one and led nowhere, but it was the time for all to give their best work 
and endeavour to the task in hand. 

“Many people think that leisure means playtime, idleness, slackness, 
lethargy, time to do nothing in; but this is not so- By leisure we mean 
those moments free from the ordinary routine of life, when we have the 
opportunity to do things outside the scope of everyday work, but which 
make all the difference to our lives, giving us the opportunity of gaining 
new experiences, and increasing our knowledge of men and things. This 
widens our outlook and improves our judgment, and makes us see the 
world from angles which are impossible to us in our routine work. 

“ People talk of the ‘leisured’ classes, but really the working man is 
not the least well-off in leisure. ‘The leisured folk, however, usually spend 
their time in trying to find out how to waste leisure, while the people who 
really can enjoy leisure are those who, by their capacity for work, earn the 
right to have leisure and, by their habits of work, know how to use it. 

“7 eisure must be a contrast and change from routine work, and the 
people who make a business of leisure can have but little chance of 
enjoying it. A man’s character is as much formed by the use he makes of 
his spare time as he is by the fulfilment of his regular duties. Don’t 
spend leisure time, then, in gossiping at the street corner, but in doing your 
own jobs, by which is meant things which only you can and must do for 
yourself, which are largely responsible for making you what you are and 
will be.” 

The Director also announced the sad news that Lord Stuart 
of Wortley and Mr. R. Finnie McEwen had recently been taken 
from us. Both these men had been devoted and distinguished 
members of the College Council and true friends to the Royal College of 
Music. Their loss would be deeply felt and deeply mourned. 
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Hubert Parry 


; Mr. Charles Graves’ Biography * 


Mr. Graves’ “Life” of Hubert Parry has been welcomed in many 
directions. If we say there is a special welcome for it in R.C.M. circles, 
that must not be taken to mean that the book belongs more to us than 
to those who are outside the College. That “possessive” attitude was 
too often adopted towards Parry himself during his life time. Asa result, 
the mass of obituary notices appearing immediately after his death 
revealed two opposite tendencies: the one, to be grateful for his associa- 
tion with the College ; the other, to complain with some bitterness of the 
unfair share of his energies ‘claimed by his Directorship. Each of these 
tendencies arose out of an incomplete view of Parry. ‘Chis biography tries to 
see him whole. It makes it clear that his consuming vitality of mind and body, 
his unusually wide range of interests, and an apparently limitless curiosity 
about all sorts of things made it impossible for him to be entirely absorbed 
in any single specialised occupation or pursuit. Composition alone did not 
hold him. The Directorship, minus composition, would have been little 
more than a safety-valve for the force of his energies. The fringe of 
I.loyd’s seemed only just to touch his consciousness, and never rose much 
above the status of a niggling toothache. As for the quiet dignity of the 
country gentleman’s life to which the accident of birth seemed to summon 
him, that could have spared him the sense of unemployment only if every 
farm had revealed the history of agrarian development, every plant 
interpreted the science of botany, and every cottage illuminated the 
principles of architecture. Any one of these callings would have meant a 
full life to a more ordinary man. But in Parry the scale of values was not 
ordinary. Filled as he was, by nature, by a multiplicity of interests, he was 
driven more and more towards a multiplicity of activities. That he 
succeeded in enriching most of the spheres of work he entered is an 
outstanding tribute to his gifts of mind and nobility of character. 

A large part of Mr. Graves’ two volumes is based upon the diaries 
Parry kept during the greater part of his life. Because of the many 
quotations from them, there is an “inverted comma” look about the 
whole book. Sir Walter Parratt, asked one day if he had ever kept a 
diary, answered “Yes, Sir; and I sometimes read it again to see what a 
fool I was once!” The sort of diary he had in mind was not of the kind 


his great friend kept. For in Parry’s was found, even in the Eton days 
g P ; y 


*“ Hubert Parry: His Life and Works,” by Charles L. Graves. In two Volum-s. 
30/-. (Macmillan and Co.). 
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when it was begun, a record not merely of trivial daily events, but of more 
serious activities, opinions, lists of books he had read, hopes and disap- 
pointments—all set down in language that blurted out the truth of 
things as he saw and felt it, and in the main revealing him with 
surprising clearness. Even in the very early entries—as selected by Mr. 
Graves—one sees that the child was father of the man. Thus at Eton, 
failing to get a game of “fives,” he promptly finds an outlet for his 
energies by writing a five-part anthem, Later in life, met by Authority’s 
refusal to take himself and his yacht for mine-sweeping, he goes across the 
Atlantic and back again, in a liner, hoping for the sight of enemy 
submarines. At Eton a “drink” became in his language, ‘a rattling 
fine swig,” and to the end of his days his translation of ‘ Dear me!” was 
“God's truth!”, Early and late, the diaries show his general dislike of 
neutrality, his hatred of being led by fashion or of accepting cut-and-dried 
opinions. (Opinions, indeed, interested him, but he took leave to question 
them—not excepting the umpire’s decisions at School matches, or Herbert 
Spencer’s on possibly more important matters.) Early and late, too, the lines 
of approach to his affections were many and substantially the same. Straight 
to the boy’s heart went Sir Stephen Glyn “who knows Churches and 
Handel’s music.” Years afterwards, an obscure student found a way to 
his friendship by a knowledge of worked-out Roman mines in the Forest 
of Dean. 

Obviously, the diaries were of great and legitimate use to the 
biogragher. On the whole he has made wise choice. Some of us will 
perhaps feel that too many extracts concern the Eton and Oxford years, or 
deal with “little things.” Some of the quotations will seem like dead- 
weight. But no book could hope to convey how Parry glorified ate WR 
things—the insignificant-seeming acts and words—by something in ines 
which, for lack of a better word, we call spirituality. Without that light, 
which can scarcely shine through the pages of any book, “picking apples 
all the morning,” or the like, seems a drab and utterly unimportant record. 
The diaries, oddly enough, are partly to blame that in Volume I. of the 
biography we do not find the line of Parry’s development and growth 
quite firmly enough traced. Only after the Oxford GENE do ne get 
continuity plus development. But there are interesting minor else to 
follow at any time, particularly those which trace the Englishman’s 
attitude towards contemporary foreign work—especially towards Brahms 
The story of his gradual, critical surrender to the former 


and Wagner. 
extends from 1862 till 1880; from the Quintet, “ frightfully difficult, and 
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some of it rather crude at a first hearing,” to the B flat Piano Concerto, 
“passionate, noble, and musically enthralling.” Wagner caught him up 
rapidly. The degree to which Parry surrendered himself to the spell, 
almost from the first, is surprising in one so notably independent- 
minded. “The impact of Wagner’s genius was progressive and at times over- 
whelming.” In 1876 he was one of the few men at Bayreuth who had gone 
there from England with anything like an intimate knowledge of the score 
of the “Ring.” (Otto Goldschmidt was “ pooh-poohy,” remarks the diary.) 
He met Wagner himself in London in 1877, by which time, Mr. Graves 
points out, he “was already a convinced Wagnerite . . . entirely 
governed by his own judgment.” He was almost missionary in his zeal to 
convince his friends, too; and characteristically disgusted with any who 
were blind to the truth of the situation. All this is interesting when we 
remember how Parry’s attitude towards opera led him, in later life, to an 
extreme modification of view about it, and to a state of feeling bordering 
on hostility. 

The diaries form, then, the principal basis of Mr. Graves’ book; a 
secondary he found in the willing and often illuminating tributes of many 
people who were lucky enough to know Hubert Parry in one way or another, 
Here Mr. Graves must have felt himself embarrassed with riches. ‘There was 
a general rush of contributors eager to prove Parry’s gifts of heart, and 
some of them only just squeezed in. We get the feeling that sometimes 
Mr. Graves was too kind to shut the door against them. Kindness of 
this sort is often penalised. There comes a time when the reader begins 
to weary of the accumulation of anecdote and minor tribute. One 
begins to look for the reward of 1880, and for the gift of “Promethus 
Unbound” to British music. Strangely enough, that date and that work, 
which together meant so much to our music, seem to mean almost as 
much to the biography. Once he has reached them Mr. Graves puts us on 
firmer ground, and with skilful guidance keeps us in clear view of the 
things that mattered most to Parry as man and musician. 

Most people have settled down, by now, to something like fixed 
opinions about his compositions. Those who like him generally have made 
their choice of favourite works. For the rest, the lovers of purple patches 
and sensational outpourings affect a belief that he dwells permanently in 
academic polar regions, and they are not inclined to expose themselves to 
frost-bite by approaching him too nearly. So there is—far too soon—a 
fair definition in the various attitudes towards his works, In his time he 
generally suffered criticism of a destructive sort. None of his contempo- 
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raries suffered it more, or as much. This we knew. But now the 
biography gives us the chance to go back and see, as it were, with the com- 
poser’s own eyes, the other side—his own side; his position in relation to 
things as they were in this country when he began throwing his great 
pebbles into the quiet, rather stagnant pools of Gloucester, Worcester, and 
lecds. We see him struggling under a sense of his own shortcomings ; 
and his efforts, under providence of Heaven and Dannreuther, to overcome 
them. We see him gradually breaking away from accepted oratorio 
form, and putting a thousand miles between such points as “ King 
Saul” and “The Vision of Life” —a progress from the regions of 
so-called religious conventions” to those of what Mr. R. O. Morris 


calls ‘ 


ethical idealism.” It is fascinating to trace, in letters and in entries 
in the diaries and note-books, the constant searching after definite points 
of contact between the ideals of music-making and those of the conduct 
of life. 

As his fame grew, there developed in festival committees a feverish 
anxiety to have new works from him. But despite this, despite even an 
apparently too facile agreement to meet their wishes, Parry was steadfastly 
looking beyond the point of merely satisfying official hunger. ‘To the 
cynic it might appear as if the hungry ones of 1888 cried out, and 
“Judith” was thrown to them; that they cried again in ’92 and got 
“Job”; again in ’94, and were fed upon “Saul.” But that view is 
sour and stupid. It would ignore the fact that whatever King Saul’s 
suggestion of convention might have been in 1894, Parry had appeared 
a revolutionary upstart with ‘“ Prometheus” in 1880, and had freed his 
spirit as early as 1887 in “ Blest Pair of Sirens.” “Job” had itself uttered 
a profounder note than Englishmen had been trained to expect from a 
native composer. And once the doubtful compromise of ‘ King Saul” 
was done with, the larger choral works revealed an ordered change and 
progress, and a more clearly defined purpose. ‘‘ For the last twenty years” 
(writes Mr. Graves) “he was increasingly preoccupied with finding musical 
expression for ‘the things that are more excellent,’ above all, ‘the one thing 
that availeth ’—the ‘love that casteth out fear’ and knits all peoples in 
the spirit of brotherhood.” We who look upon the works of those years 
may be too troubled by the signs of a technique which did not run an 
even race with the big things Parry expected it to serve; and to some 
extent we are aloof from them. Even those most capable of judging— 
Sir Henry Hadow, Mr. Fuller-Maitland, Mr. R. O. Morris and others— 
are in no substantial agreement about them. Reading about them from 
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a rather new angle in the biography, and thinking upon the place they 
held in the composer's creative life and in his affections, we regret their 
neglect. We begin to see that the brilliant light of “Blest Pair” has the 
unfortunate effect of making the dark corners even more dark. Few 
men entirely survive an early success. The public, as explorers, are too 
easily satisfied with a first discovery. So are musicians, And musicians in 
general are still pathetically ignorant of Parry’s works as a whole. The 
ground he covered may become better known, in good time. If and when 
a movement is made towards wider knowledge of his later works, it is 
possible that our villages and smaller towns—not the great seats of 
learning—will lead it. 

As the years increased, Hubert Parry moved more and more towards 
a settled philosophy of life. For the last twenty he was plainly concerned 
to discover, and, if he could, to define music’s relationship to human affairs, 
Upon this philosophical trend Mr. Graves dwells with great fidelity. We 
first come upon it towards the end of Volume I., in the chapter called 
“Musician and Composer.” The biographer is careful not to advance his 
own critical opinion upon it. Instead, he brings Sir Henry Hadow and 
Mr. R. O. Morris face to face in a discussion of it. We see them in 
fairly marked disagreement, not as to the sincerity of purpose of the later 
choral works, but over the balance of technique and expression in them. 
Where the one finds “mastery” and “unfailing achievement,” the other 
sees “failure”—but failure that was noble, even inspiring. They find 
agreement only at the very end, over the best of the ‘Songs of Farewell.” 

Parry’s philosophy is found colouring many of the later pages of the 
biography. But for long it is as if we get at it only in indirect ways: as 
from scattered entries in the note-books, or from critics who, having 
attempted to trace its influence over the choral works, are quoted in one 
sense or another by Mr. Graves. Finally, in what is the finest part of the 
“Life,” there is a chapter in which Parry is allowed to speak for himself. 
The chapter consists of a Summary—most ably done—of a book, “Instinct 
and Character,” upon which the composer was busy during the last few 
years of his life. Coming at the end of the biography it not only goes a 
long way towards giving an effect of unity to the “Life” itself, but allows 
us to approach Parry’s mind more closely than we could have done without 
it. Mr. Graves tells us that ‘Instinct and Character” was refused 
publication by two great firms to whom it was submitted. He allows us to 
know that the refusal was based upon the advice of scholars who had been 
asked to read it. ‘These went so far (we gather) as to let their decision 
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rest to some extent upon a fear that the publication would do the author 
no good. There may have been some grounds for the fear. Yet the 
summary Mr. Graves offers us makes it appear a loss that we are 
denied easy access to what is, after all, Parry’s Bible. For the work 
obviously strides boldly along a road scarcely trodden at all in the 
composer’s earlier historical treatises. These last, of course, stand firm on 
their own ground, distinguished as they are by the highest quality of 
scholarship and large-mindedness. But they are tied down, despite their 
range, to more or less fixed points. Only in “College Addresses” do 
we find any real approach towards the border lands of “Instinct 
and Character.” 

To a complete view of the Hubert Parry of later years we need three 
avenues of approach, As yet only two are fully opened up: one in ‘“‘College 
Addresses,” the other in the later choral works. These hint over and over 
again at certain prevailing thoughts. All sorts of collateral ideas are 
expressed, more or less tentatively, in the Addresses and (in different 
language) in “ Voces Clamantium,” “The Love that Casteth out Fear,” 
“The Soul’s Ransom,” ‘The Vision of Life,” ‘Beyond these Voices 
there is Peace.” But the third avenue must remain partly obstructed 
until the publication of “Instinct and Character.” In that, his last book, 
Parry spoke in clear terms. There can be no doubt he set great store upon 
it. Even the summary (as Mr. Graves has it) reveals so much of the 
natural bent of Parry’s mind that many students of his life will have the 
wisdom to start with it, and from the larger view it offers will co-relate 
with greater certainty the rather distracting medley of activities which 
went to the making of his career. Of the book itself Hubert Parry once 
said, “I have been writing it all my life.’ ‘Andina sense,” adds Mr. 
Graves, “he had been living it as well.” 

There is no room, in these pages, for even the barest mention of 
many of the most interesting passages of the biography. Writing the book 
must have been an enormously difficult task even for Mr. Graves’ experienced 
hand; this for many reasons. It had to deal with a life singularly free 
from sensational elements. In all the mass of material few high-lights 
could be found. It had to seek some sort of balance between main and 
subsidiary lines of development—to reveal the nature of the man (if it 
could) not only in the big things but in the small “daily” affairs which 
Parry had the power to make memorable by the quality that was in him. 
It had to map out the ground so that anyone exploring it might be 
helped, and not hindered, by the unusual amount of detailed information. 
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Inevitably some will cry out against Mr. Graves that the high-roads have 
been too often deserted ; but a humbler set may very well be grateful for 
the chance to investigate all sorts of fascinating little by-ways. In any 
case, the value of the biography as a record must stand high. Ifat 
times we miss something of the light that was Hubert Parry, we have to 
remind ourselves that no book could have constantly reflected it. And 
for the best of the book—especially for such chapters as the one on the 
‘Greek Plays and that on “Instinct and Character ”—all of us must be 


grateful. 
HERBERT Howg.ts. 





In the Opera Theatre 


In the Opera Theatre on February rith, a private performance was 
given of scenes from “La Bohéme” Acts I, III, and IV (Puccini), 
Conducted by Mr. H. Griinebaum and produced by Mr. Cairns- 


James, Hon. R.C.M. 
“La Boheme” 


Characters : 
Rudolph (a poet) ... By: “66 « CAVAN O'CONNOR 
Schaunard (a musician) ... oe ss ROBERT POOLE 
Benoit (landlord) ... Rr aie .. ROBERT GWyNNE 
Mimi ... aes eit is ts at VERA GILMAN 
Marcel (a painter) ... wet a, Fe Puitie WaRDE 
Colline (a philosopher)... ais aes KARL MELENE 
Musetta 7 a8 dan «.» OLIVE HOWELLS 
Customs Official... st si6 «» HAROLD DENTON 
Sergeant ... oa eve me «.  LEsiiz Hovtmes 


Sweepers, Peasants, ete. 


Raymond Page, William Wait. 
Hilda Dobbs, Phyllis Evens, Winifred Lawes, Margherita McCubbin, Muriel 
McDowell, Dorothy Augood, Rita Odoli, Avis Phillips, Dorothy Rowland, 
Monica Sweeney, Eleanor Tiley. 
Stage Manager—Mr. JoHN GORDON 
Dresses arranged by Mrs. Gotcu, Hon. R.C.M. and Mrs. CLAUDE AVELING 


Artist Properties kindly lent by Mr. R. ANNING BELL, R.A. 


On 18th March, 1926, there was given a Dress Rehearsal of 
abbreviated versions of “Cavalleria Rusticana” (Mascagni) and 
“ Pagliacci” (Leoncavallo). 

Richard Austin conducted, and the operas were produced by 
Mr. H. Griinebaum and Mr. T. C. Fairbairn. 
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Characters : 


“ Cavalleria Rusticana ” 


Santuzza — ;.. a sae es > Avis PHILLIPS 
Lucia ... ire oe vs whe .. EpitH ROBINSON 
Turiddu wes x03 fel er aes ... JOHN DEAN 
Lola ... ran xf Pr ... MARGHERITA McCussBin 
Alfio ... wf 7) fee ay ... CHARLES DRAPER 


Chorus of Peasants : 


Dinah Davies, Greta Pybus, Dorothy Rowland, Gladys Knight, Edith Roper, 
Monica Sweeney. 


“ Pagliacci ” 


Nedda fi va or NY ...DorotHy AuGoop 
Tonio... i an Aric .» HARRY LEYLAND-WHITE 
Silvio ... i ee $6 fsa .» HAROLD DENTON 
Canio... 2 tae a iy -» EDGAR WILLIAMS 
Peppe Pas tks aye fas .. ROBERT GWYNNE 


Stage Manager—Mr, JoHN Gorpon 
The accompaniments arranged for small orchestra by Mr. RicHaRD AUSTIN 
Dresses arranged by Mrs. Gorcu, Hon. R.C.M. and Mrs. CLAUDE AVELING 





The R.C.M. Patron’s Fund 


Mr. Adrian Boult conducted the London Symphony Orchestra at 
the three Orchestral Rehearsals which took place last term. The details 
are as follows :— 


22nd January, 1926. For Executive Artists. 


1. VALSE SONG (Romeo and Juliet) ... $6 23 a Gounod 
2. CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, in E flat, Op. 73...Beethoven 
3. Arr wet Il lacerato spirito (Simon Boccanegra) ore Verdi 


4. Concerto for Violoncello and Orchestra, 


in E minor, Op. 85 .... Edward Elgar 
Miss IDA STARKIE, A.R.C.M. 


igth February, 1926. For Executive Artists. 


1 AIR 5 Far greater in his lowly state (Zrene) ws Gounod 
2, CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra, in A minor, Op. 53 ... Dvorak 
3. SCENE .. Bo «Credo (Olello) —... 50 w+ Verdi 
4. BURLESQUE for Pianoforte and Orchestra, in D minor ... R. Strauss 


tgth March, 1926. For Composers. 


“A NoRTHUMBRIAN RHAPSODY,” on Original tunes... Percy Turnbull 


“TRAGEDY OF DEIRDRE " 7 ve ae we Edric Cundell 
(Conducted by the composer) 
A Dartmoor Ruapsopy ... ‘ Torand Cleave”... Harold Rhodes 


(Conducted by the Composer) 


“ HOuipay TUNE ” Allan Sly 
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College Concerts 


Thursday, January 21 (Chamber) 


TRIO for Pianoforte, Clarinet and Violoncello, 
in B flat, Op. tr .. Beethoven 


Doris I. Mrrcnect (Associated Board Exhi- 
bitioner), Grorce Jounston, Lois Mraps 
(Exhibitioner). 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS— 
a, Etude in F minor (No. 2) Liszt 
6. Evude in E flat (No. 2).. Paganrnt-Lisst 


Isavore Goopman (Scholar), 


SONGS .. a. Autumn evening Roger Quilter 


6. Scythe song Hamilton Harty 
ec. Song of the blackbird... Roger Quilter 


Janet 1. Powrut (Exhibitioner). 


ORGAN SOLO .. Chorale in A minor— 
César Franch 


ALLAN Bunngy, A.R.C.M. (Exhibitioner). 


QUARTET for Strings, in F major Mozart 


Leira HermitaGs, Mary GLapven (Exhi- 


bitioner), Joyce Cook, A.k.c.M., HELEN 
Just (Exhibitioner). 


Thursday, February 4 (Chamber) 


QUARTET for Strings, in F minor, Op. 95— 
Beethoven 
Marie Witson, A.r.c.M., JOAN M. CARLILL, 
A.R.C.M., Mary GLappun (Exhibitioner), 
Heven Just (Scholar). 


PIANOFORTE SOI.O— 
Fantasy-Sonata in G sharp minor. .Scerfabine 


Winirrep Bowpen, A.R.C.M. (Exhibitioner). 


SONATA for Pianoforte and Violin, 
No. 3, in D minor, Op. 108 .. Brahms 


NorMan GreENwoop (Hon. pied 
BARBARA PULVERMACHER, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 


SONG My heart ever faithful Boch 


; Winirrep Law. 
Violoncello obbligato: Katnenine Crastrn. 


VIOLONCELLO SOLO— 


Suite No, 2in D minor ... Bach 


Geettyn WyKenam-Grorce (Scholar). 


VOCAL QUARTET..Three Folk Songs— 
Arr. by R. Vaughan-Williams 
a, Alister McAlpine'’s lament (Scotch) 
6. Bushes and briars (Essex) 
¢. The dark eyed sailor 


Doxotuy Aucoop (Scholar), Janer I. 
Powett (Exhibitioner), Trerox Jones 
(Scholar), Crawrorp McNair. 


Accompanist— Etsiz M. Spooner. 


Tuesday, February 16 
(Second Orchestra) 


OVERTURE .. 


Conductor—Hvunarrr BF, Ciuarkn. 


Coriolanus Beethoven 


TWO PIECES for Orchestra— 
a, Lament (for Strings) .. Frederic Bontoft 
6 Cortége ‘ a | (Student) 
(Orchestrated by Gipkon FaGan), 


Conductor—Gipron FAGan, 


SYMPHONY inA inajor(The Italian), . Afendedssohn 


VARIATIONS for Violoncello and Orchestra, 
Op 23... Botlimann 


Maurice Haxpy (Scholar). 
Conductor—JuLiaAN CLirrorn (Scholar), 


CAVATINA ., All hail, thou dwelling | (Faust) 
Gounod 
EpGar Wit.tiams (Exhibitioner). 


Conductor—Jonn Bisnor (Scholar), 
CONCERTSTUCK for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra, in G major, Op. 92..Schumann 


Minuicenr J. Sirvicr (Scholar). 
ConductorConstanr Lampert (Scholar). 


OVERTURE Hebrides... 


Conductor—Epwarp Burry. 


Mendelssohn 


Conductor—Dr. MALCoLM Sancunt, 


Friday, February 19 
(Choral and Orchestral) 


FANTASIA for Pianoforte and Orchestra— 
“Africa” ., Saint Saéns 
‘Theresa WaAtrExs (Scholar). 


SYMPHONIC POEM..Don Juan, @p. 20— 


R, Strauss 


CONCERTO for Pianforte and Orchestra 
in A minor, Op. 16 .. Grieg 


Seymour Hess (Scholar), 


PARSIFAL (Grail Scene, Act I.) .. 


Soloists—Kart. Mavens (JExhibitioner), 
Puitir Waxor (Scholar), 
Gravys Kyicur (Exhibitioner), 


» Wagner 


Conductor—Mr. Apnian C. Boutt, 
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Thursday, February 25 (Chamber) 


QUARTET for Strings in B flat, Op. 64, afl 
Taydn 
Rucinatp B. Moriny, Vioter P. Broucn, 
Enc H, Faueman, Rurn E. Rivey. 


a, A lullab 
4, Lookin’ 


Hitpa Donss, a.rc.u. 


SONGS .. ree i Hamilton Harty 


SONATA for Pianoforte and Violoncello 
in G minor, No, 2, Op. 5 .. Beethoven 


Rosatuce TVvANS, A.R.C.M. (exhibitioner), 
Facoa V. Serrun (Associated Board Exhi- 
bitioner), 


SONGS .. a. But oh, what art can teach .. ande/ 
4. Serenade 


ce, The Forge 


Dowis Banner, 
Organ Obbligato; ANpDrew V, C, Frnnicr (Scholar). 


«+ Brahms 


PIANOFORTE SOLO— 
Sonata in A flat, Op. 11 .. Afediner 


MArGariet WALKER, A.R.C.M. 
(Associated Board Exhibitioner). 


SONGS a. Arviette (Les deux avares) .. Grétry 


4, Marquise .. » Massenet 


Eunice FE. 1, Howirrr. 


QUARTET for Strings in D «Charles Wood 


Gwitnpouin Hiagiam, a.r.cm. (Exhibitioner), 
Bannara M, Enson, arcat, Murine Harr, 
ACM, Gieritvn Wykititam-GroxGn (Scholar). 


Accompanists— 
Crem Brrcuirr, Evsiz Sroonrr. 


Thursday, March 4 (Chamber) 


QUARTET for Strings, in F major, 
Op. 77, No.2... Haydn 
Mary Gtapprn (Exhibitioner), Hrirn 
Strrwarr (Associated Board Exhibitioner), 
Gwrnpo kn WINDSOR, A.R.CM., AUDREY 
Piccorr (Scholar). 


SONGS .. a, All Souls Day... R. Strauss 


4 Easter Carol .. Martin Shaw 
Grapys Knicur (Exhibitioner), 


PIANOFORTE SOLO— 
French Suite in E major .. Back 


Epwin Bennow, A.r.c.M. (Scholar). 
SONGS— 


a, Pee inthe woods .. 0. .. Parry 
4 Kishmul’s galley... Arr, dy Kennedy-Fraser 


Mary ALDERSON, A.R.COM. 


PLANOFORTE SOLOS 
a, Study in F major, Op. 10, No. 3 
6 Variations brillantes, Op. 12 


Neuus McCarrnsy, 


Chopin 
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| QUARTET— 


Four songs from ‘‘ England's Helicon” (1600)— 
Ernest Walker 
a. Damelus’ song to his Diaphenia 
6. Love the only price of love 
¢. Wodenfride’s song in praise of Amargana 
d. A sweet pastorale 


Doris Banner (Scholar), Grapys Gostinc 


(Scholar), Wititam Herpert (Scholar), 
Harotp Denton (Scholar). 


TRIO for Piancforte and Strings, 
in C minor, Op. ror... Brahms 


Hitva RockstRro, A.z.c.M., ERNEST SEALEY 
(Scholar), KATHERINE CRASTER. 


Accompanists— 
Ceci. Beccner, Netuis McCartney. 


Thursday, March 11 (Chamber) 


QUARTET for Pianoforte and Strings 
in A major, Op, 26... Brahms 


Gwenpo Paut (Associated Board Exhibi- 
tioner), BAKBARA_ ENSoR, A.R.C.M., JOYCE 
Cook, A.R.C.M., FREDA SeTTEeR (Associated 
Board Exhibitioner). 


PIANOFORTE SOLO— 
French Suite in E major .. Back 


Epwin Bensow, A.n.c.M. (Scholar). 
SONGS .. vs Elizabeth Maconchy 
a. The Call (exhibitioner). 
6. There is a lady sweet and kind 
c. My sweet sweeting 


Muriet Nixon, a.R.C.M. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO— 
Theme and Variations .. A. Glazounov 


Gtapys Lovett (Scholar). 


SONGS .. a. Sighing, wee ing, trouble, want 
6. The word of God ny trensurais \ Back 


: Evkuine G. IRELAND, A.R.C.M. 
Flute Obbligato—Cuarces Cuapwick (Scholar). 


FANTASIA for String Quartet, in D, Op. 32— 
, Ernest Walker 
Herze Leixin (Scholar), Eric H. FREEMAN, 
Muriet Hart, a.R.c.M., ALEXANDER P, 
Nirost (Exhibitioner). 


MADRIGALS & BALLETS— 
a. Madrigal .. O softly singing lute (six parts)— 
Pulkingte: 
6. Ballet... Dainty, fine, sweet nymph (five eee 
A parts) .. Morley 

+ Stay, Corydon (six parts) .. Willbye 
» Her hair a net of golden wire 

f (six parts) .. Bateson 
-. Sing we at pleasure (five parts)— : 
Weelkes 


A-k.C.M, (Exhibitioner), 
Manet Ritcuts, A.R.C.M., AGNES FORBES, 
WituiamM Herpext (Scholar), Frepmrick 
Burton (Exhibitioner), CrawForp MCNAIR. 


¢. Madrigal . 
@, Madrigal . 


¢. Ballet 


Avis Puituips, 


Accompanist—Auprey Piccort, 
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Imformal Concerts 


There were five Informal Concerts during the Easter Term. Among the 
many works heard was a group of songs by Mary Noble (Student) and Three 
Songs for Contralto and String Quartet by Eric H. Freeman (Student). 

The Concert on Tuesday, February 23rd was for Junior Conductors and the 
Third Orchestra (Mr. W. H. Reed). 


Students’ Recitals 


Recital (No. 39) Tuesday, March 16th by Edna Stanton, A.R.C.M. 
(pianoforte). The programme consisted of five fantasias by Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin. 





The R.C.M. Union 


Not much has occurred, so far as the Union is concerned, in the 
time since the last number of the MaGazine was published. This 
absence of events is due to the magnitude of public events — in short, 
to the Strike. The Lecture which the Union Committee had hoped to 
arrange for May, in the Parry Room, has been deferred until the 
Autumn. But the Annual “At Home” is to take place on the last 
Thursday in June, as usual-—s.¢., June 24th—and particulars have already 
been sent to all members. 

Marion M. Scorr, Hon. Secretary. 





John Frank Shepherdson, M.A., Mus.Bac., Cantab. 


The outstanding features of Shepherdson’s personality were his 
breezy cheerfulness, his energy and power of work. He came up to 
Cambridge originally as organ-scholar of Clare College, rather older than 
the average undergraduate As he often said of himself later, he could 
then play the organ and the pianoforte a little, but he knew next to 
nothing about music. He had had some business experience in an 
accountant's office, and that served him well during the rest of his life. 
‘Cambridge and the R.C.M. did the rest,” he used to say. But he 
modestly forgot to mention that his own almost fanatical determination to 
learn and get on was the real secret of his success as a leader and inspirer 
of others. 
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He has gone at the early age of 38; and he would have blushed 
with pleasure and pride (for he was always a boy in spirit) could he have 
seen and heard the funeral service in King’s College Chapel. The Vice- 
Chancellor, hundreds of members of the University and Town, 
schoolmasters and boys from the Leys, all met there to honour his 
memory. The whole of the University Chorus and Orchestra instantly 
gave up everything to sing and play the glorious second movement of 
Brahms’s Requiem at the end of the service (Shepherdson himself had 
played the whole of the organ part at the C.U.M.S. performance of the 
work shortly before he died). It was all a wonderful tribute to one who 
was yet young, and not a great dignitary in University or ‘l'own. 

“Sheppy” (for so he was always known) was not an outstanding 
genius in any department of music: but by sheer determination, hard work 
and enthusiasm he became a great force in Cambridge music, and his 
name was already known beyond Cambridge circles. He had the faculty 
of making boys, girls, women and men sing the finest sort of music with 
their whole hearts and minds. That will be his abiding memorial. But 
his activities did not stop there. He was house-master as well as director 
of music at the Leys, secretary and treasurer of the University Musical 
Society, conductor of the (Town) Philharmonic Society, sub-organist of 
King’s, secretary and sub-conductor in the Cambridge Operas, and in 
1924, President of the University Musical Club. Then, in the midst of 
all this, he would dash up to the R.C.M. for a lesson, dash to the Queen’s 
Hall or Covent Garden, and dash back by the last train. The next 
morning he would be up early, and sooner or later would be seen wildly 
careering round Cambridge on his own or someone else’s bicycle—he was 
always losing his own—fulfilling some duty, or helping someone in 
difficulties. The greatest moment in his life, he said, was in 1924, when 
he conducted the C.U.M.S. Chorus and Orchestra in the B Minor Mass. 

As soon as he could afford it, he travelled widely in vacations, to 
Italy, France, Germany and Austria, to hear music or to try to climb 
mountains, always in a hurry, always tremendously anxious to get new 
impressions of music and of life generally. My mind is stored with 
memories of him, from his freshman’s days to his last illness. One 
memory is fairly recent. Only last year, he turned up at Gavarnie, in the 
Pyrenees, with two friends. My wife, my boy and I were there. Early 
one morning we had started, carrying lunch, fora big day’s walk up into 
the mountains to the Spanish frontier. When we had laboriously climbed 
about 1,000 feet, we suddenly saw someone below signalling to us. It was 
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Sheppy. Presently he joined us, breathless, in ordinary clothes and rather 
thin shoes. He at once decided to come on with us, though the track was 
steep and rough, and the clouds threatened. In less than two hours the 
floods came and continued, and Sheppy was soon soaked to the skin. We 
consumed our lunch in torrents of rain, under an inadequate shelter of 
overhanging rocks. But Sheppy never stopped joking. I can see him now, 
with a whole egg, very inadequately boiled, poised in one hand, and a 
hunk of bread and butter in the other. After looking at the egg 
whimsically for a moment, he broke out with: “Well, ici va, as we say in 
Spanish,” and the egg, whole, disappeared into his mouth. 


I never heard Sheppy speak unkindly or harshly except of bad music 
or bad work. He was popular with everyone, and always full of fun, His 
friendly mimicry of others and his witty sallies were inimitable. His life 
was truly full and useful: he always did too much for his strength, but he 
could not be checked. His departure leaves a great void in Cambridge 
life and music. As I think of him, two great passages of verse come 
irresistibly to my mind: 


Keep innocency, and take heed unto the thing that is right: for that 
shall bring a man peace at the last. 


Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in their dust, 


CyriL BRADLEY ROOTHAM 





Bauten und Bauern in Bayern 


A few miles across the fields from the main line between Wirtzburg 
and Munich, a little town sits on a hill. It is a survival of the middle ages, 
and buildings, people and customs are all medieval. Any buildings 
which modern requirements demand—the station and the electric light 
works, for instance—are kept outside the walls which encircle the town. 
At intervals on the walls, there are towers ; each with its red roof and its blue 
clock, with gold hands. In many of the towers, the upper part is inhabited, 
but all have windows from which you may peep out to see if any foreign 
invader is planning your destruction. 

The first time I went there, I arrived on a summer’s evening, when 
the lights in the watch-towers were just being lit, the evening bell was 
tolling, and the setting sun made redder still the crooked red roofs 
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beside the narrow, cobbled streets, which wriggle up and down, this 
fairy-tale town. 


When you enter through one of the towers, you leave behind you 
all, or nearly all, that has happened in the last four centuries. The only 
modernities are such comforts as baths and electric light. Not long ago 
the streets were lit by lanterns, hanging on chains, slung from one house to 
the house opposite. To-day the lanterns have electric globes for candles, 
but that matters little. The houses are painted gay colours, and many have 
amusing signs hanging out. The town is strangely unaffected by modern 
influences, and it is too simple to be at all self-conscious. In England, a 
town where any beauty remains is at once ruined by a semi-high-brow 
vulgarity—every tobacconist’s calls itself ‘Ye Olde Segar Shoppe”; every 
pawn-shop tries to sell you for half-a-guinea some “local” ware that you 
can get direct from the makers in Birmingham for one-and-sixpence. 


There are a number of inns in the town: the one I know best is 
clean and comfortable, and the bedrooms look down a wooded slope to the 
valley beneath, through which you can watch the river winding its way by 
farm and mill to join the Main. The host of the inn is welcoming and 
kind: he comes at meal-times and wishes that his meal may be a blessing 
to you, and, in justice to him, so far as one can see, it always is. With your 
lunch or dinner, you will get a little jug of country wine which has never 
been imprisoned in a bottle. Some of the other inns have beautiful 
timbered halls. One, the Eisen Hut, has a wide entrance hall, which is 
also the dining-room, and the staircase wanders down into the middle of it, 
surprising both us and itself by its presence there. In warm weather you 
may have your tea or iced beer in the garden. 


The great event of the day takes place at 12 o’clock. All gather in 
the market place to exchange the local gossip and watch the “Glocken- 
spiel” —two figures, worked by clockwork, illustrating a famous story 
connected with the town. In 1631, the town was being beseiged by Marshal 
Tilly, and in October it was finally forced to surrender. Tilly met the 
Mayor and Corporation, and would have put them all to death, but, an 
ingenious butler offered the Marshal a cup of welcome, The imperial 
goblet was filled with the best wine, and the effect on Tilly’s temper was 
magical. He gave out that he would re-consider his sentence of death, 
if only one of the Aldermen could drain the goblet—an outsize, it seems— 
at a gulp. Alderman Nusch, who, no doubt, had had much practice of 
this kind, rose to the occasion, and saved his skin and his fellows’ in the 
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pleasantest possible manner. To this day, on the last stroke of twelve, a 
window on each side of the town-clock opens, and at one of them Tilly is 
discovered, at the other, Nusch. Tilly points to Nusch and his tankard, 
indicating what he must do. Nusch, with only a very little hesitation, raises 
the cup to his lips, and slowly, and a little jerkily, appears to empty the 
contents into the appropriate place for the best wine. Tilly “registers” 
surprise, and then magnanimity, and the windows close for twenty-four 
hours. It is an amusing triumph of a clock-maker’s ingenuity. 

I have been warned that this article ought to have some connection 
with music, so I will mention one or two musical experiences in this little 
town. About four years ago I was there as Conductor, attached to a troupe 
of Morris- and Country-Dancers, who gave shows in a number of German 
towns. Foran orchestra, we had half-a-dozen string-players touring with us, to 
form a nucleus, and in addition, we used to hire about a dozen local players 
at each place we visited. The players they sent us at the town I have been 
describing were a mixed lot. Their strings were mostly good, though the 
double-bass player was unacquainted with such niceties of his art as 
Pizsicato or Pianissimo. We was a great, strong, dark-bearded creature, in 
loose corduroys, who looked as if he had just stepped in from cutting 
down a neighbouring forest. (This impression was confirmed by his style of 
double-bass playing.) Unfortunately there were no oboe-players available, 
but they sent us an elderly and rather corpulent gentleman who, it was 
explained, would render the oboe part upon a C-Clarinet. He got a 
peculiarly shrill, piercing tone from his instrument, which he probably did 
not hear, being extremely deaf; and, as he was also unfortunate enough 
to be very nearly blind, he found some difficulty in reading his part, as 
well as in following the beat. However, he made up for all his short- 
comings by the heartfelt Expression (with a large E) which he put into his 
part. The Expression seemed to be controlled by his elbows, in the 
manner of the great Saxophonists of to-day. Perhaps, however, the most 
remarkable performer was their Timpanist, who was found to be unable 
to count bars, to roll, to tune within a sixth of the intended note, or to 
play at all, even when one of his neighbours tuned his drums, and the other 
counted his bars aloud for him. Ultimately, we had the drums put on a 
table in front of me, and I spent a happy evening as drummer-conductor. 
This is by far the easiest way to conduct that I have yet discovered ; for 
not only can rhythmic unsteadiness be effectively cured in a moment, but 
if the band go completely off the rails, everything can be drowned until 
things have a chance to right themselves. After the performance we 
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danced with the orchestra. A fox-trot after folk-dances is like a nice 
steak after a meal in a vegetarian restaurant. 

The next time I visited the town, we were a party of four-—all of this 
College. As there may be some faint chance of this meeting their gaze, I 
will draw a veil over our sojourn, for if I were to tamper in the least degree 
with the truth, I might incur their severe displeasure, and if I were to tell 
it unadorned they might never speak to me again. ‘The last time I was 
there, we were asked to go and dance at one of the inns—the invitation 
coming from a waiter. The floor was small, and slightly sloping, and the 
band had none of the Transatlantic abandon which we are accustomed 
to associate with modern dance music. There were four performers— 
Piano, Violin, Saxophone (of which the town was undisguisedly proud), 
and Drums. All were rather overawed by the responsibility of their task, 
and their conscientiousness, and earnest endeavours to secure an accurate 
performance of Zee fiir Zwei, was a joy to behold. The Germans take 
their syncopation sadly, Our other principal entertainment on_ this 
occasion was a visit to the local cinema. The show was held in a 
School, where we sat on benches, enjoying the spectacle of one man 
(a) selling the tickets, (4) clipping them at the door, and finally (¢) taking 
them away from the patrons as he showed them to their seats. ‘The 
programme consisted of a picture of insect-life, followed by two Harold 
Lloyd films—a selection akin to that prevalent in German Concert Halls, 
where the usual fare consists of an Overture, and two, or even three, full- 
length Symphonies. 

One could wander on indefinitely, remembering happily this corner 
of the town, that aspect of the town life, or the other point of beauty in 
the country outside the walls; but it is far better to be there. Certainly, 
I cannot imagine a pleasanter holiday that one spent in lingering peace- 
fully (and very cheaply) among these beautiful old houses, and the simplest, 
kindliest folk I know. 


Guy WaRRACK. 
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The Royal Collegian Abroad 


LONDON. 


Mr. DunstaAN Hart gave a Song Recital, in conjunction with Miss 
Doniach, Pianiste, at the Wigmore Hall, on January 21st. A modern English 
group of Songs included works by STANFORD and MALcoLm Davipson, 

Miss MILLICENT RussELt played the part of ‘fDido" in the Alton Choral 
Society's pertormance of ‘Dido and #&neas,” at Alton, on February roth. 
This singer was also heard at Lincoln Cathedral, on January 27th, in the 
Christmas Oratorio ; at Radlett Music Club, on February 13th ; and at Sherborne 
School, Dorset, in a Schubert and Schumann Song Recital on March 16th, 

Miss Lucia YouNG and Mr. STEVART WILSON gave a Song Recital at the 
Wigmore Hall on February 2nd. A varied programme included English Folk- 
songs, and Songs by VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 

Mr. S. W. BecKETT, Organist, gave a Concert at the Queen's Hall on 
February qth. 

Miss BERTHA STEVENTON, Miss MONA Benson, Mr. STEVART WILSON, and 
Mr. KetTH FALKNER were the Soloists in the performance of Bach's Mass in 
B minor, by the Bach Choir, at the People’s Palace on February 13th, Dr. 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS conducted, and Mr. THORNTON LOFTHOUSE was at the 
pianoforte. 

The BLOFIELD STRING QUARTET gave a Concert—with Miss Sylvia 
Parisotti (Soprano), and Anne Mukle—at the Wigmore Hall on February 16th, 

Miss RACHEL MACANDREW at a League of Arts Concert, at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, on February 2oth, played Piano Soli by Handel and modern 
English composers. At the Wigmore Hall, on March 2oth, she gave a Recital, 
with Miss Nora Donald and Mr. Julius Rostall, playing compositions by Chopin, 
Liszt, Rachmaninoff, Scriabine, and a Rhapsody of her own (first London 
performance). 

Mr. HENRY BRONKHURST gave a Pianoforte Recital at the Wigmore Tall 
on February 17th. 

Mr. HERBERT WALENN, F.R.A.M., Director of the London Violoncello 
School, gave his annual Students’ Concert at the Wigmore Hall on March 27th. 


PROVINCIAL, 


Miss Grace Humpuery (Piano) took part in a Chamber Music Recital 
at the Public Hall, Carshalton, on February oth. The programme included 
Trios by Brahms and Hurlstone. 

Dr. HAROLD RHODES (Pianist) has given a series of Six Recitals at the 
Pavilion, Torquay, during the period, October 22nd—April 1sth. These have 
been of a varied nature, and have included a Recital for Two Pianos, as well as 
Vocal numbers and works for Violin and for Violoncello, Dr, Ruoprs was 
assisted in these Recitals by the following old Collegians ;—Mr. Eric GriTTON 
(Pianoforte), Miss AUDREY PiGGoTT (Solo Violoncello), and Miss HELEN EGERTON 
(Solo Violin). 

Dr. RHODES gave a Two-Pianoforte Recital at Market Hall, Redhill, on 
November 28th, 1925, with Mr. Eric GRITTON. 

Miss Carys Davies sang songs by Purcell, Parry and Vaughan Williams at 
Mr. SHimMin’s Concert at Malvern, on March 19th (see also Miscellaneous), 

Mr. Kart MELENE played the part of “Mephistopheles” at the four 
matinée performances of ‘‘Faust,” in modern dress, given at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre, Birmingham, during the week commencing April 26th, under the 
direction of Mr. Appleby Matthews. 
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FOREIGN. 


Miss KATHLEEN McQuitty gave a Recital at Braunschweig on January 4th. 
Mr. MARMADUKE Barron's Scherzo Intermezzo was included in the programme. 
This artist also played at Leipzig and Berlin, and, in addition, has lately given 
three Concerts with the Cornish Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. HAROLD SAMURL gave a Bach Recital at New York Town Hall on 
March 18th, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The annual Leith Hill Musical Competition Festival took place on April 13th, 
14th, 15th and 16th. The principal works performed at competitions and concerts 
were :—Haydn's ‘Spring,’’ Bach's Christmas Oratorio, parts 1 and 2, and 
Bach's B minor Mass, part 2, Dr. DARKE and Mr. Middleton were among the 
Adjudicators. Among the soloists were the following Collegians :—Ditys 
Jones, Mona Benson, Margaret Longman, and MALcoLm Davipson. 

Several Collegians, past and present, were among the Orchestra. The 
following Collegians conducted choirs at the competition :—JOAN CARLILL, 
Muriev_ Rare, and ARTHUR BENJAMIN. 

Dr, MALCOLM SARGENT conducted an Orchestral Concert for children 
during the Festival. 

The Petersfield Musical Festival took place during the period April toth— 
2zand, Among the choral works performed were ‘‘ The Forsaken Merman,” by 
A. Somervell ; ‘‘ Phandrig Crohoore,” by Stanford; ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens,” by 
Parry ; and Part 1 of the ‘Sea Symphony,” by Vaughan Williams. Miss Sybil 
Eaton played Vaughan Williams’ Violin Concerto, ‘‘The Lark Ascending.” 
Mr. AprIAN Boutt conducted. 

At a Concert given under the direction of Mr. C. THORNTON LOFTHOUSE, 
on Monday, March 29th, by members of Westminster School, Mr. Howarp 
Frrauson, O.W., played the first movement of Beethoven's Pianoforte Concerto 
in C minor, and Mr, Herpert Howe ts conducted his ‘Puck's Minuet.” The 
programme also included Schubert’s Symphony in B minor (the ‘ Unfinished’), 
1st Movement ; Stanford's ‘The Revenge” ; and a Part-Song of JOHN IRELAND, 
“Tn praise of Neptune.” 

As the result of a term's work under the latest knight-errant among music- 
masters, Mr. Leslic Fly, the boys of Caterham School gave a performance ofa 
condensed version of ‘‘Hugh the Drover.” Broken and unbroken voices 
corresponded to male and female in the dramatis persone. Dr. VAUGHAN 
WitLiaAMs addressed the company, and acknowledged that the boys had 
corrected his ideas as to what was right and wrong. Mr. Leslie Fly conducted, 
and Miss CARLILL played in the orchestra. 

Mr. SYDNEY SHIMMIN conducted the Fourth Public Concert of the Malvern 
Orchestral Society on March rgth. The programme included Egmont Overture, 
Beethoven ; Symphony No. 2 in D, Brahms; Violin Concerto in E, Bach; and 
Meistersinger Overture, Wagner. Miss Carys Daviss sang songs by Purcell, 
Parry, and Vaughan Williams. 

BIRTHS. 


Howe is. On April r2th, to Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Howells—a son (Michael 
Kendrick). 

Womack. On the 16th April, at 4, Queen's Gardens, Hong Kong, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Oswald Womack (Christa Wood)—a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Brack—Evers. On April 22nd, in Rugby School Chapel, Mr. Noél Brack to 
Miss Sybil Marjorie Evers. 

WarkaCK—ELLERTON. On April 6th, in Winchester Cathedral, Mr. Guy 
Warrack to Miss Jacynth Ellerton, 
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R.C.M. Sports Club 


Criclet 


Cricket members are required to fill up the gaps in the XI vacated by other 


students who have left. The Club had a successful season last year, the most 
notable victory being against the Guildhall School of Music, whom we 


defeated by an innings and 42 runs. We did not play the R.A.M., but have 
two fixtures with them this season. Various other matches are in course of 
arrangement. : 
Players wishing to play should communicate with any one of the Committee : 
Mr. A. Fenner, Mr. H. W. Leyland-White or Mr. J. A. L. Harns. Left-handers 


are particularly wanted. 





New Books and Music 


Among the new songs ot the Edward Arnold Series, edited by Mr. T. F. 
Dunhill, are the following :— 
“Thanet” s oe vee 
“T love sixpence”’ aT a } ood a5 .. T. F. Dunhill. 
‘The brave old Duke of York” 
“Peace wa dbo Sool 
“The lovely lass of Inverness” J 
“Reveille”. ... at \ 


Arthur Somervell. 


‘A Chieftan’s Lullaby” ... George Dyson, 


“The wonderful Derby ram” Herbert Howells. 


“Come, my little children” ite oi Bon » Colin Taylor. 
“Ballad of King’s Lea” of ‘ 
“Hush Song” i } Sydney Northcote. 


All these are unison except the last, which is a three-part song for trebles. 
Price, 3d. each. 
From the Oxford University Press— 
‘*Powder and Patches” ... 75 aoe a 50 ... Colin Taylor. 
In the Oxford Piano Series, price 2/6. 


“The Musical Pilgrim,” Beethoven's Quartets, Op. 18 ... W. H. Hadow. 


Forsyth's new list of Modern Teaching Pieces includes works by Percy 
Whitehead, Leslie Fly, and John Longmore. 


Dr. Annie Patterson's ‘‘The Profession of Music, and how to prepare for it” 
is published by Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton and Co., Lid., 3-4, Paternoster 
Buildings, E.C. 4. Price, 5/-. 

This is a most readable book, and throws light on the work done in all 
branches of music. It points out the qualities necessary for success in these 
many departments—for executant, composer, teacher, and lecturer—and gives 
many suggestions from personal experience on how to develop tendencies and 
talents towards artistic and also material success. 
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Herbert Sharpe 
An Appreciation, by T. P. Fielden 


The passing of Herbert Sharpe must have been a great shock to 
Royal Collegians at home; to one who is an exile on the other side of the 
world, it has come with peculiar force. In him I have lost a wise friend 
and counsellor. 

It was my good fortune to be thrown a great deal under his influence. 
My first encounter was as a very nervous candidate for the then Senior 
(now Advanced) Associated Board Examination at the Portsmouth Centre 
somewhere about the year 1900. I can still hear that quiet, serious voice, 
so calm that it immediately allayed my nervousness, asking me to play the 
scale of “four flats in thirds.” I remember only one of the pieces which 
Thad to play, and that because I was allowed to play it throughout ; it was 
one of Jensen’s Romantic Studies. Another memory of that examination 
was that he gave me high marks for quality of touch; the remembrance is 
the more amusing because my teacher at that time, the late Dr. Read, 
quite brutally disagreed with it. In later years, when I came to know 
Sharpe better, I learned to value that award just as I learned to 
value the frank criticism of Read. or these two men, both R.C.M. 
professors, who have both died within a year of each other, were 
great representatives, the one in the sphere of theory, the other 
in practical work, of that exacting school, now too rare, which 
demanded of the student that he should “learn the job.” It used to be 
said of both, that whoever satisfied them in an examination could be 
certain of having well earned his diploma. This was not because they were 
hectoring in their methods: they were far from being that ; but because 
they were men of sound judgment and scrupulous fairness. Not for them 
the slipshod, showy performance, still less for them the concealment of 
faults by the obvious trick of indulging in rubato at critical moments : or 
the covering up of poor workmanship by florid and decorative harmonic 
devices. 

I came more directly into contact with Sharpe when I became a 
student at the R.C.M. He took my entrance examination, and recognising 
him again I asked him to take me, even though I was a second study, and 
he did so, to my lasting benefit. 

His method of teaching was peculiar to himself. I asked him one 
day whether he was an advocate of any of the modern methods? ‘No, 
lad” (he always dropped into his native Yorkshire in his more expansive 
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moments), ‘I have no use for methods: I just take them as they come, 
and do my best for them.” And therein lay the essence of his greatness 
and thoroughness as a teacher. He could always see what was wanted : 
he did not give any flamboyant prescriptions: he merely told one to get 
certain studies and pieces which he knew to be the medicine required, and 
he then carried on from there. A favourite beginning with most pupils 
was the rst Sonata of Weber, using the peculiar figure of its second 
subject as a means of teaching the undulatory wrist movement. He 
would combine with this the famous Tausig technical study in alternate 
3rds and 6ths. He preached no sermon on the necessity for moving 
one’s arm or body in a given way: no one ever abhorred jargon so much 
as he: he would play the passage, illustrating the necessary movement (who 
will forget his vivid and graceful physical mannerisms when he was doing 
this?) in dumb show, so to speak, and the pupil was galvanised into 
imitation. He had not told the pupil in words that the wrist was stiff, or 
elbow cramped in its movement ; all that the pupil knew was, that if he 
imitated properly, the stiffmess was no longer there. And so it went on 
through all the domain of technique : he would illustrate a point of technical 
difficulty in that graphic way of his, with his extraordinarily capable hands, 
and one would see through the trouble almost at once. He was the finest 
illustrator of natural physical movement on the piano that I have ever met, 
not even being excelled by Breithaupt, who was also a genius in this 
respect. And yet he could, if necessary, explain the difficulties in detail : 
five minutes’ conversation with him on these points would prove that he 
had kept himself abreast of all modern ideas of touch and technique. 
‘This method of teaching naturally required keen observation on the 
part of his pupils, and he encouraged this practice of observation (another 
trait which he shared, although in a different way, with Breithaupt), 
exhorting them to go and watch the methods of the great players. There 
were those who, expecting a detailed diagnosis of their ills, and a meticulous 
schooling in patent panaceas, went away, unseeing and disappointed. 
One had to keep a close watch on all his movements in order to learn, 
and to listen to his almost Tacitean language with all one’s ears in order 
to grasp his meaning. In these days of spoon-fed teaching and verbose 
demonstration, such methods would seem to be difficult to follow : and yet 
Sharpe could tell one who had taken the trouble to learn his language, 
more ina sentence than others could in a long harangue. [ven in later 
and more sophisticated days, 1 have gone to him with a technical 
difficulty, merely saying “ How do you play this?” and then watching him. 
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One longed to be able to preserve a cinematograph record of his playing. 
And he played well to the last. It used to be said of Biilow, that he 
never reached such heights of fine playing as when he was illustrating 
passages to his pupils, and certainly the same could have been said of 
Sharpe. I asked him once whether he ever had any ambition to become 
a virtuoso. In his smiling denial he let out a bit of secret history. ‘I was 
a contemporary of D’Albert at the National Training School (the original 
R.C.M.), and people used to say that I was his rival. But I never could 
play as well as he did: besides, I had to teach in order to earn my living.” 
What would he have done, given the opportunity ? But then what a loss 
to all his pupils ! 

The present generation would not remember the magnificent 
moustache which at one time formed so great a feature of his personality. 
The students of those days will not easily forget the fearsome sight of that 
colossal adornment stretching several inches on either side of his face, 
terrifying until one caught the gleam of kindliness and fun in his eyes. It 
was after the War that I met in the corridor of the R.C.M. a burly, genial 
person, who hailed me bya familiar name. I recognised the voice, but the 
clean-shaven face baffled me for the moment, till the tragedy dawned upon 
me. ‘Why did you do it?” I said. ‘Ah, well, ‘rey made me take it off.” 
Whoever ‘hey were, they were accessories to the destruction of a work of art. 

I have spoken of him as a friend. He was the right sort of friend: 
who told the truth brutally and frankly. He could not be deceived, and 
to his ambitious pupils he was unbending in his demands for hard work, 
however clever they were, often using discouraging methods where he 
thought laziness was the cause of trouble, but ever encouraging and 
tenacious with the triers. 

One of the precious memories for me, typical of his generous nature, 
was when he came to my room to consult me, his own pupil, about some 
question of a Debussy interpretation. I felt sure he knew, and that made 
the compliment the more valuable. 

His remark, when I begged his acceptance of a photograph on 
which I had written a truthful and sincere superscription, was characteristic : 
“ Ay, lad, tha’s made me blush.” 

Such was Herbert Sharpe, a great teacher and a great friend. We 
shall long feel the loss of his genial and refreshing presence in that 
sunny Room, 62. 
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Obituary 


The College mourns deeply the loss of two devoted and distinguished 
Members of the Council—Lord Stuart of Wortley and Mr. R. Finnie 
McEwen. Both these men were very keen amateur musicians, and well- 
known for many great activities. Lord Stuart was a great Parliamentarian, 
and a warm admirer of Wagner’s music. Mr. R. Finnie McEwen had 
deep love for music in general, but especially for Chamber Music and for 
Brahms. He was a true benefactor to music. In Scotland he will always be 
remembered for the “Thomas Nelson” popular concerts in Edinburgh. 
At the Royal College of Music Mr. McEwen will always be remembered 
as a generous donor to the Common Rooms in commemoration of the 
Queen’s visit in 1922. 





The Term’s Awards 
The Director has made the following awards : — 


Councit Exurpirions (£88) — 


McCartney, Nellie... (Pianoforte) £9 
Newman, Leonard _... (Violin) £8 
Morley, Reginald =e (Violin) Gi 
Bate, Horace A. i (Organ) Li 
Ballance, Lilian I. ... (Violin) A6 
Boughton, Ruby F. ... (Singing) A9 
Hales, Christopher... (Violoncello) 45 
Prideaux, Margaret ‘1. (Pianoforte) 45 
Peck, Geraldine E.... (Singing) 455 
Additional Awards : 
Saunders, Eric A. ... (Pianoforte) 45 
Bowden, W. Mona. (Pianoforte) 45 
Ensor, Barbara * (Violin) ty4 
Black, Elaine M. : (Violin) LA 
Forbes, Agnes vez (Singing) L3 
Brough, Violet P. ies (Violin) A3 
Barnes, Vera M. i (Singing) L3 
Pontifex, Grace E. M. (Violoncello) £3 
CHARLOTTE Hotmes Exuipition (415)— 
Dean, John... oe (Singing) AS 
Hart, E. Dunstan Sr (Singing) L5 


Wait, William... A (Singing) as 
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THe Fottowinc MemMuers of CoLLeGE Have BECOME ASSOCIATES OF 
THE RoyvaL COLLEGE OF Music. 


Lor Pianoforte ( Teaching) — 


Allum, P. M. Harvey, R. 
Born, H. M. Holcroft, H. M. 
Bruce, I. L. Jones, S. 
Campbell-Meiklejohn, M. Mussared, H. 
Corbett, P. L. Norman, H. B. 
Cornelius, R. M. Richards, E. 
Courtis, E. W. Stewart, S. 
Creak, N. I. Wilson, M. 
Cross, M. C. Wynyard, M. S. 
Lior Pianoforte (Solo Performance)— 
Armstrong, E. A. Harris, L. 
Arnott, W. P. Hess, S. C. 
Black, J. Palmer, E. 
Bray, G. V. Rastedt, M. 
Carson, F, I, L. Shields, R. L. 
Dowsett, W. B. Spooner, E. M. 
Iavestaff, D. S. Stanton, EF. C, 


for Singing (Solo Performance) — 
Colton, M. 





Lor Violin (Teaching) — 
Freeman, I. H. Northcroft, N. M. 
Galsworthy, M. I. Stewart, H. G. 
Jones, M. M. E. 


Lor Violoncello (Solo Performance)— 


Just, H. B. M. Wykeham-George, G. 
Setter, F. V. 


Lor Violoncello ( Teaching) — 
Pearce, S. G. 


for the Teaching of Musical Appreciation, Aural Training, and 
Sight Reading — 


Lemare, I. M. E. 





List of Dates, 1926-27 


—_——~ 


A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 
December, 1926 
Last day for receiving application forms .., Mon,, 8th Nov. 
Examination begins ... Be Sy «.'Mon.,, 13th Dec. 





»MIOSUMMER TERM, 1926 
Half Term begins . .... Monday “a tath June 
Term ends ... « . Saturday a 24th July 





CHRISTMAS TERM, 1926 
Entrance Examination Wednesday... _ 15th Sept. 
Term begins i ae Monday) oth Sept. 
Half Term begins — ... ‘Monday P ist Nov, 
Term ends ~ +s. Saturday. 4. | arth Dee; 





EASTER TERM, 1927 


Entrance Examination Wednesday... sth Jan, | 
Term begins .... «1» Monday a foth Jan. 
Half Tetm begins .:, Monday ie 21st Feb. 


Term ends i. s Satorday ~~... and Apfil 





